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Espectally n0U, at this critical stage, the conservation 


of tyres of all types is vitally important. More than 





ever before it is essential to avoid all unnecessary 
wastage, and it is your duty to maintain the correct 


pressure in your tyres, and not to overload them. 
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Where’s it all going ? 


Where it will do most good—as the Wehrmacht will continue to find 
out. What’s it all for ? For this and that—the war drive couldn’t do with- 
out it, you know. What is it anyway? Just a part of Austin’s wartime 
production. Further than that we must not say. For, like most of today’s 
important work, this Austin contribution to Victory must remain secret. 


AUSTIN 


Read the Austin Magazine—4d monthly or 6/6d a year post free 
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THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTD., LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM 
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Once upon 
a time... 


: there used to be the Season, a 
light fever that London caught early each 





Summer and took some months to shake 

off. The Chelsea Flower Show was the first 

symptom, and by the time coloured frocks 

were hatching out on Piccadilly and roads to Epsom and Ascct 


crammed with cars the infection was at its height. Wimbledon 
followed and then came Lord's, with someone nice to talk to between 
overs and plenty of strawberries and cream. By Goodwood the song 
of the nightingale in Berkeley Square was growing a little tired, and 
without warning it was suddenly drowned by the distant call of the 
grouse, One day the Season will start up again, and we shall not forget 
a victory roll over the Ritz to show we've backed the winner of the 











Gold Cup. Nor shall we forget that all the happiest Seasons start at Bess ee 5 
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THE FIRST ENTRY OF THE CANADIANS INTO CAEN: TROOPS MOVING CAUTIOUSLY IN SEARCH OF {ENEMY SNIPERS 
THROUGH A STREET PILED HIGH WITH RUBBLE-STREWN RUINS, AND PRESENTING A SCENE OF INCREDIBLE CHAOS. 


“A staggering, unbelievable chaos of damage such as few of us have seen in this the city were blasted into a kind of grey dust. In many parts it was impossible 
war,”’ was the conclusion of a well-known war coirespondent, who had witnessed even for tanks to get through the rubble, and bulldozers were ordered forward. 
looking for snipers, had often to engage in almost 


the scenes of devastation in the Mediterranean zone of warfare. Houses, monu- The first troops to enter, 
ments, concrete ramps, and even civic buildings over a considerable part of mountaineering feats of climbing to master the obstacles. 
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HE other day I had occasion to travel several 
hundred miles by rail on a Saturday, returning 
on the Monday, to lecture at an Army School in a 
remote Welsh village between the mountains and the 
sea. Having to travel a good deal on such business, 
and knowing from painful experience what was 
likely to happen, I had taken the precaution of 
applying for a place to enable me to get through the 
work which I am compelled to take with me on 
such journeys. The authorities 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


entered the charmed circle and become our brothers. 
An American soldier—a dark-jowled, ebon-haired 
private of plainly Latin extraction—particularly dis- 
tinguished himself by the contrast between the 
ferocity of his threats and the warmth of his welcome. 
Repeatedly announcing in a nasal and expurgative 
snarl his low view of British wartime railway travel and 
British holiday-makers, he proceeded, the moment the 
van doors had finally closed again on the struggling, 


and most subdued child quickly became as noisy and 
self-assertive as an air-raid siren! 


During the journey in the van, and later in the 
packed corridor of the less important train that 
crawled slowly over the moors and mountain passes 
towards the distant sea, I talked—as also on the 
return journey—to at least a score of holiday-makers. 
Every one of those with whom I spoke had, for long, 

endured a strain of work and 
. monotony which five years ago 





did their best, but the most they 
could achieve when the train 
appeared was to get me on to it 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND A QUOTATION FROM “ THE ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON NEWS” OF JULY 20, 1844. 


would probably have seemed in- 
tolerable. In other words, what in 
—— <. the aggregate seemed an anarchy 





at all: I confess that at that cnc ae 


moment I should have been very 
greatly relieved had they failed 
altogether. Looking at it and its 
crowded corridors, the miracle was 
that it did not burst open and 
disgorge its squashed passengers 
in one convulsive explosion; as 
it was, large numbers of them 
seemed to fall out in every 
direction when the doors were 
opened, only to scramble 
back before newcomers from the 
packed platform could take their 
places. 


By some miracle of military 
persistence, my escort succeeded in 
winkling me into a luggage-van 
already filled by more human be- 
ings than even the frugal French 
contrived to pack into their freight 
cars during the last war. Here, for 
the next five hours, till I was due 
to change trains, I stood or reclined 
in a variety of highly restricted 
but varying positions — varying 
because at every station it became 
necessary for harassed porters and ic ce 
postmen to uproot the trespassing pas- 
sengers from their knobbly niches on the 
luggage and mail-bags in order to carry 
out their almost impossible duties. At 
one station the police intervened to eject 
everyone from the van who was not 
travelling on official business, but at the 
next stop the van immediately refilled, 
not only with newcomers, but with 
several of its old inmates who had 
somehow managed to retain a foothold 
on the train. 





There was a small number of soldiers 
travelling at my end of the van on special 
passes. At the sight of the massed holi- 
day-makers on each platform—most of the 
original passengers seemed to be hard- 
tried Londoners removing their wives and 
families to country quiet after three weeks 
of what Uncle Nat Gubbins calls ‘‘ Hitler’s 
flaming daggers ’’—these martial travellers, 
weighed down by their packs and _ belong- 
ings, waxed very caustic, in terms tradi- 
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THE WELLINGTON BARRACKS, ST. JAMES’S PARK. THE GUARDS’ CHAPEL CAN BE SEEN 


pa rere 





of selfishness, reduced itself, when 
“ examined, in the individual case 
into the salutary safety-valve de- 
manded by human fatigue and 
limited physical and mental capa- 
city in a country which still leaves 
decision in such matters to the 
individual conscience. No doubt 
among the crowds on the platforms 
there were some, perhaps many, 
who ought not to have been there 
at all, and who were selfishly 
ignoring the Government’s appeal 
not to travel. But certainly every 
one of those with whom I talked— 
men and women alike—stood, or 
seemed to stand, in urgent need of 
a brief respite of rest, fresh air 
and peaceful surroundings. These, 
it should be remembered to our 
shame as a community, are not 





AT THE FAR END OF THE PARADE GROUND. 


In view of the tragic destruction of the Guards’ Chapel, Wellington Barracks, by a flying bomb, it is 
interesting to find an engraving of the facade of this famous chapel in our issue of a century ago. At ? 
the time it was made, the 2nd Battalion of the Coldstream Guards were stationed at Wellington Barracks. 


easily obtained at home by the 
average industrial worker and his 
family. After the war I trust we 
shall make it otherwise. 





Britain—though when crossed 
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in a crowded liggage-van it 
certainly seems large !—is a very small 
place. If we are to preserve the health, 
happiness and creative genius of our race, 
we cannot afford any longer to allow its 
living-space and air to be cluttered up and 
polluted by vested interests, inertia, and 
an attitude of financial and administrative 
non possumus. For a century and a half we 
have permitted monstrous trespasses on 
what, by the old law of England, is the 
permanent possession of the Crown—that 
is, of the nation at large. It has too 
long been forgotten that under our feudal 
system—the system that gave birth to 
the English village and the English 
country scene—there was no such thing 
as a landowner, only a landholder. Land, 
like air and water, is in a different cate- 
gory from other forms of ownership : it is a 
sacred trust, not only for every living 
citizen, but for generations yet to be 
born. Those who covered it with slums 
and mean, cramped streets and smoke- 
belching factories, or robbed its soil of 
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tionally dear to the British soldier, at the 
selfishness of those who were defying the 
Government's appeal to spend their holi- 


A SALE OF WEST INDIA PINE APPLES. 


** On Monday last, considerable interest was excited Bare Lage: rsons engaged in the ‘ Fruit Trade’ 
at the sale of upwards of 2,700 West Indian Pine-Appi by Mess: 
Monument-yard. It appears that a cargo of this delicious fruit was imported last year, but was land should be administered by ake 


rs. Keeling and Hunt, of 


fertility and essential timber, were as much 
traitors to the national existence as any 
Quisling or Haw-Haw. That agricultural 





days at home, and who were presumably altogether inferior to the pines just disposed of. These have been received by the Rival, from 
spending good wages in pursuit of private Nassau, and by the Reis Effendi, from Eleuthera. ... Up to the last season, the trade in 

eS : heir fellow- pines, at Eleuthera, was in the hands of the Americans, who obtained the fruit at their own 
pleasure at a time when their fe gions whereas, this year, in consequence of British competition, the pines have advanced 


countrymen were dying on a soldier's pit- r cent. The letters from the Bahamas state that the natives are quite enthusiastic now 


sponsible agriculturists who have learned 
to understand and cultivate it rather 
than by urban bureaucrats is, I believe, 





tance to free the world. But the British 
soldier is a strange person, and neither 





, cannot now 
sale. Two of the fairest specimens were forward 


that tthe British have taken up the trade, since the Americans, who were the sole purchasers 
them down in prices. The engraving shows the pines as lotted for 
as a present to her Majesty.” 


in true keeping with our free and in- 
; dividual tradition. Yet such landholders, 








logic nor bitterness have much part in 
his make-up. Those who at one moment 
he reviled as profiteers and traitors he greeted in 
the next as old friends and fellow-sufferers. Within 
a few minutes of the renewed scramble for places at 
every station, the newcomers at our end of the van 
had become part of what was almost a family circle. 
Smiles and anecdotes were exchanged; everyone 
helped everyone else to find such comfort as our 
cramped and knobbly quarters admitted, and, as 
the next station revealed its crowded, waiting plat- 
form, all became united in a single bond of fiery 
unity against the newcomers until they, too, had 


elbowing mass of Midland humanity, to make room 
for all the children within earshot and to entice 
them and their goggling mothers into an ecstatic 
sing-song among the mail-bags. It was not at all 
conducive to work, which, in’ any case, was out of 
the question, but it was. exceedingly entertaining. 
With a wriggling, happy, if frequently grubby, child 
in either arm, he was, he announced, in a state of 
perfect contentment: he only needed a bottle of 
Scotch, he added, to make him the happiest man 
in the world. Under his ministrations the quietest 


— by the same tradition, must be responsible 

to the Crown for the proper exercise of 
their trust. In the case of urban land—a very different 
matter—I am becoming more and more convinced 
that control should be vested in the urban com- 
munity itself. I can see no other way to restore our 
cities to what they once were—the glory of this 
country and of Christendom. When this has been 
done, our great, smoky, ill-built, treeless, ill-ventilated 
industrial towns may no longer be places from which 
men and women fly for recovery in their leisure, 
but what they should be—homes in the fullest sense 
for all who live in them. 
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IN LIBERATED CAEN: THE MAYOR HOISTING 
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THE TRICOLOUR. 
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A FERVENT CEREMONY ON CAEN’S DAY OF LIBERATION: THE TRICOLOUR RAISED OUTSIDE ST. ETIENNE CHURCH. 


Shortly after the entry of the British and Canadian forces into Caen, and while enemy 
shells still fell heavily in main streets and on buildings, a moving ceremony took 
place in the square of St. Etienne Church. Attended by the Mayor and other 
French notables, the Tricolour was hoisted half-way on a splintered lamp-post, in 


the presence of a British Guard of Honour, tired soldiers who had just taken the 
city. The French themselves, disregarding enemy activity not far away, emerged 
from their.cellars and caves and sang the “ Marseillaise’’ with a fervency suited to the 
occasion. Then they shouted “ De Gaulle, de Gaulle, de Gaulle!” 
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CAEN AFTER THE BATTLE: THE KEY CITY OF LOWER NORMANDY, 


ON NEWS—Jury 22, 1944 


AFTER THIRTY-SIX HOURS OF VIOLENT ASSAULT, INFLICTING SEVERE ENEMY LOSSES, CAEN FELI TO OUR 


Caen, after the most furious assault of thirty-six hours by British troops, was 
entered in the early morning of July 9. The city, capital of Lower Normandy, 
of considerable commercial importance, having a pre-war population of about 
100,000, is, of course, closely associated with William the Conqueror. Here he 
founded the castle, still existing in part, as well as the Church of St. Etienne 
in the west of the town, where his remains were buried,- the place marked by 
i marble slab. Matilda, wife of the Conqueror, was the foundress of the Church 


of La Trinité, or Abbaye-aux-Dames, built in 1070. During the tremendous 
barrage put up by the Royal Artillery and bombs dropped by the R.A.F., 
great care was exercised to spare the ‘cathedral."’ The fine old church of 
St. Etienne, which the people of Caen think of as their cathedral, is an edifice 
of noble proportions and unencumbered space, but during the siege every inch 
of floor space was filled with mattresses and blankets, hand-carts, pots and pans, 
people and babies. Small children ran gleefully over the place, and one, a small, 
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JY, | WHOSE CAPTURE MARKED A VALOROUS BRITISH VICTORY. 


UR FORCES. THOUSANDS OF FRENCH SHELTERED IN CELLARS DURING THE BOMBARDMENT OF THE CITY, 


12,000 people clung to their homes and existed underground 


ous red-haired boy—the Normans have always been, and are yet, prone to red hair— of the city, over 

took the hand of “‘ The Times" correspondent and led him to the tomb of in constant peril. But when our first patrols came clambering in, the people 

William the Conqueror, saying, ‘“‘he was a soldier." An excited murmur of flocked from their cellars and welcomed them with enthusiasm and tears of joy 

chattering people rose to the high arched roof, while in the gloom of side They brought out treasured bottles of hidden wine for our troops. In the square 

aisles infants were being washed and fed. Through the great door were trundled by St. Etienne they were singing the ‘ Marseillafse "' as never before, though enemy 

huge barrows of cooked meat and bread by volunteers of the local Red Cross shells still fell, while the French Tricolour, with the Croix de Lorraine, was 
organisations. Between the fearful blighted belt of destruction on the outside hoisted amid considerable emotion, as shown on page 87 
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“THE BANK OF ENGLAND: 1694-1944”: By REGINALD SAW." 
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250 YEARS OF SOLID 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


HERE are 
many citizens, 
including myself, 
who are shy of 
books and articles 
dealing with the 
money - market 
and kindred sub- 
jects. We feel that 
% they are a whole- 
time job, better 
f left to the Nor- 
mans and Keynes 
and such; that a 
smattering about 
such themes would 
be of no public 
“TMZ service andshown 
ve WF up at first contact 
ee with an expert; 
that as to whether 
the country 
should go on or 
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‘** THE OLD LADY OF THREADNEEDLE 
STREET’: A DESIGN EMBOSSED ON THE 
SIDES OF THE BANK’S BOOKS IN 1694. ff the Gold Stan- 
‘ BRITANNIA SITTING AND LOOKING oN ard we have no 
A BANK OF MONY.’” right to an opin- 
The first Governor of the Bank of England 10") but are quite 
was Sir John Houblon, the grandson of a ready to think 
Flemish refugee. His eee a2 ae that Economists 
peg om Tg ogy & Old Lady’s ° first A and B ame’ 
husband.” be equally liable 
to be right when 
they denounce each other as ruinously mistaken. State- 
ments of account (such as are included in this book) as 
between the Government and the Bank of England leave 
us cold and uncomprehending: and, in fact, the whole 
subject scems to us as remote and difficult as the higher 
astronomy. 

However, a layman may look at and admire the stars 
even though he cannot weigh them, and hasn’t the faintest 
notion of spectroscopy, the nebular hypothesis, relativity, 
or the limited and shifting universe. And the Bank of 
England, with its long history, its geographical position, 
its legendary power, and its proverbial, rock-life~ safety, 
means something to most inhabitants of this island and 
many people elsewhere. And it is of the more human 
aspects of the Bank which Mr. Saw, celebrating its 
250th anniversary, chiefly writes; illustrating his text 
with a large number of varied photographs and 
drawings. 

I may best exemplify the refreshingly unaustere method 
of his approach by quoting a passage from his chapter 
‘All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” The said chapter 
tells many stories (the discreditable ones all, of course, 
ancient history) about the exploits of the Bank’s less 
orthodox employees. ‘‘ No clerk has actually murdered 
another, although on one occasion, when two clerks 
quarrelled, one hit the other over the head with a chair 
and laid him out, so that his life was despaired of. Another 
was reprimanded for attempting to fight his Principal.” 
‘* Going sick ’’ was a favourite trick in earlier days. One 
clerk, named Charles Stuart (who may have had an 
objection to the Bank’s Orange antecedents), was reported 
to be ‘much employed in business of his own, is very 
little in the House, and has not done the duty of a Clerk 
for many years.” Another, who “ went sick’? in 1807, 
was “found by a visiting official transacting business 
behind his counter as a haberdasher.” The Bank once 
had a giant on its staff. ‘‘ When he died his relatives 
feared that the body-snatchers would get hold of his 
body, having heard that some surgeons had offered 
200 guineas for it. They were therefore allowed to bury 
the body in the Bank garden, which six years before had 
been the churchyard of St. Christopher-le-Stocks.” But 





whether the Bond was for conversion or redemption. 
She replied that she didn’t know, but thought she had 
come to the Bank of England, not the Church of England. 
Another story tells of a security document sent to a legatee. 
A card was enclosed which was to be signed and returned 
to the Bank as an acknowledgment of receipt. The 
happy and pious legatee returned the card after inscribing 
on it: ‘ To God all things are possible.’ But she forgot 
to add a postage-stamp. The Post Office added the com- 
ment: ‘ Not this time,’ and claimed a surcharge. A trustee 
who brought a Deed of Transfer which was defective in 
certain particulars was asked to give ‘date of execution 
and proof of death.’ Wincing at the insinuation, he retorted : 
‘ What more do you want? A bit of the rope?’ A stock- 
holder returned from abroad and wrote: ‘ When I left 
this country in 1933 I had about 33 Ib. War Loan in your 
Bank.’ The Bank’s House Magazine commented: ‘ There 











‘* THE BANK’S FIRST BUILDING IN THREADNEEDLE STREET. 
THE ARCHITECT WAS GEORGE SAMPSON (1734).” 
“On June 5, 1734, the Bank moved from Grocers’ Hall to its present 
site in Threadneedle Street—a world-famous address, though an elderly 
lady wrote to the Bank in 1937: ‘I am sorry I have not replied to 
your letter before, but I had mislaid your address.’ ” 

(From Maitland’s ‘* History of London,” 1739.) 
Reproductions from “‘ The Bank of England: 1694-1944" ; by Courtesy 
of the Publishers, Messrs, George G. Harrap and Co., Lid. 


being no truth in the suggestion that for every corre- 
spondent who gets a prompt reply a cwt., 
we are pieased to an oz. that the writer was 
not kept long in sus—d. as to the fate of 
the stock.’ Another stockholder wrote plain- 
tively : ‘My address has been condemned as 
a result of enemy action, The same applies 
to my mother.’ In 1937 
a stockholder asked to 
be described on _ his 
account as ‘ Gentleman, 
Republican, Warrant 
Officer, .R.N. retired.’ 
Lastly, a letter has been 
received addressed to 
Messrs. the Bank of 
England, The Embank- 
ment, London. But there 
is actually another Bank 
of England—the Bank 
of England, England, 
Arkansas, . U.S.A. (20 
miles south-east of Little 
Rock, the State capital), 
which, to judge by a 
photograph, is an im- 
posing corner building 
and well patronised by 
motorists.” 
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William of Orange, 
invited to England 
by the Whigs, 
would fail. So 
he took no steps. 
‘““As a matter of 
fact, had he 
threatened to in- 
vade the Nether- 














land, William 
would never .have 
dared to move.” 
But William 
moved ; James II. 
collapsed; an 
alliance between 
England and the 
Dutch Republic 
was signed; anda 
long war ensued. 
There again it seems likely that the instinct of England 
for the Balance of Power (which even Elizabeth knew 
about, although I don’t think she used the phrase) would 
probably have thrown England into.a Dutch alliance to 
stop a French hegemony, even had William never come 
to our throne. At all events, the alliance and the war 
happened, and William very shortly ran out of money 
for the troops. All sorts of stratagems were tried in vain, 
and then the Commissioner for the Treasury ‘“ decided 
to take up a proposal made to him and the King some 
years before by William Paterson, to allow a group of 
persons willing to subscribe {1,200,000 and lend it to the 
Government to form themselves into ‘ the Govennor and 
Company of the Bank of England.’” Paterson, Montagu, 
Michael Godfrey and Sir John Houblon (the first Montagu 
Norman) were the founders of the Bank—King William 
himself, although described as Founder on his statue, 
being perfectly willing to borrow money from anybody 
who would lend it to him. Paterson himself was squeezed 
out early for an honest, but tactless, action, and went on 
to devote himself to a premature Panama scheme. The 
Bank before long was granted the privilege of being the 
only Joint-Stock Bank—though oddly, any individual, 
butcher, baker or candlestick-maker, was still allowed to 
start his own local bank—the Bank of England oddly 
neglecting its chances of starting provincial branches 
everywhere and becoming a real monopoly. Thence- 
forward, in spite of vicissitudes, including ‘‘ runs on the 
bank” faced with difficulty and ingenuity, the acorn 
grew into the present tree. 

And its buildings expanded similarly. The Directors 
first met at the Mercers’ Chapel, and then moved to Grocers’ 
Hall. In 1724 they bought the dead Houblon’s house and 
garden between Lothbury and Threadneedle Street. In 
1764 Robert Taylor became the architect of a great new 
building: “‘ it remained part of the Soane scheme, and the 
present Court Room is a replica of it.” Then came Soane, 
who expanded and adapted Taylor’s building, as Sir Herbert 


Beers ee 
MR. REGINALD SAW, AUTHOR OF “ THE 
BANK OF ENGLAND,” THE BOOK 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE, 


Mr. Saw was admitted a solicitor in 1913, and 
after the Peace Treaty he travelled exten- 
sively in Central Europe, eventually settling 
in Cologne, where, for five years prior to the 
existing war, he was a legal adviser and 
Reader in English at the University. He now 
works in the‘City of London and has special- 
ised on the history of the Bank of England, 


Baker was to expand Soane’s in our own day. Of the new 


building, sc ingeniously embodying, without killing, 
much of the old, Mr. Saw gives a full description. It covers 
34 acres, is enriched with sculptures and mosaics, and 
over one doorway has a head of Minerva between two 
owls, an inscription in Greek, ‘“‘ Let no one bring us to 
fraudulent devices,” and a mosaic beneath with ‘* a double- 
headed Janus (modelled on the bearded head of Mr. 
Montagu Norman) looking to the past and the future.” 





THE BANK IN A GARDEN. 





“As case of rus in urbe was seen in the summer of 1849, when Soane was re- 

building the Private Drawing Office. Temporary accommod. 

roofing over the Bank garden and using this as a-Drawing Office. 

of the lime-trees were in full leaf inside the office, the upper branches outside the glass 
roof: the whole looking like a bank in a greenhouse.” , 


From an engraving published in “ The Illustrated London News" of April.7, 1849. 


There is plenty of 
entertainment in_ this 
cheerful book: it gives 
one the same sort of 
agreeable shock .as meeting a bank-manager 
or cashier in private life, when the official 
mask is off, and the crinkle of counted notes and the This, and other features, afte conceived in the right 
susurration of shovelled shillings are out of hearing. But medizval spirit. 
solid historical information is also here. We are As for ‘“ National Debt Management Fees,” ‘* The 


‘“SOANE’S BANK OF ENGLAND. THE THREADNEEDLE STREET FRONTAGE 18S 
HERE SEEN, WITH THE TOWER OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW EXCHANGE IN THE 
BACKGROUND. (From an engraving by William Tombleson after Thomas Shepperd.) 


the criminals, eccentrics, and freaks amongst the Bank's 
employees can certainly be matched for curiosity amongst 
the Bank’s customers; and here is the passage I said 
I would quote : 

** There is a story told of an old lady who called at the the 











Bank to surrender a foreign Bond and who was asked 
*” The Bank of England: 1694-1944, and its Buildings Past 
and Present.” By Keginald Saw, Illustrated. (Harrap; 9s. 6d.) 


reminded once more of the chanciness of the Bank’s origin 
—though probably economic development was ripe for 
such an institution and something of the sort was bound 
to happen about that time. Louis XIV. thought that 


Return to Gold,” and “ The Collapse of the Austrian 
Kreditanstalt,” there is much about them and such matters 
in these pages ; but a bald summary of it all would convey 
as little information to my readers as pleasure to myself. 


\ 


(TOP.) A SECTION, BETWEEN ST. MARCOUF AND CHERBOURG, OF THE MUCH-VAUNTED GERMAN ATLANTIC WALL, SHOWING THE RESULTS OF ALLIED BOMBING. 


(LOWER.) ANOTHER VIEW OF THE ATLANTIC WALL DEFENCE SYSTEM UNDER FLOOD IN THE SAME AREA. NOTE THE HUGE WATER-FILLED BOMB CRATERS. 


These aerial photographs, taken in the eastern section of the Cherbourg Peninsula, 
show two views of the much-vaunted German Atlantic Wall, built to keep the 
Allies out of Europe. The complete failure of this complicated defence system 
to do anything of the sort was shown in the rapid seizure and extension of the 
Allied invasion beach-head and the subsequent defeat of theentire defence system 


in the Cherbourg Peninsula. The photographs, taken after heavy Allied bombing 
attacks, show considerable destruction among the fortification buildings, with 
vast bomb craters in the area, and one of the pictures reveals a part of the 
defensive flooding system in operation—a measure designed.to hamper the Allied 
advance. The Atlantic Wall was not a myth—nor was it also impregnable. 
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ON THE WESTERN FRONT: WAR, AND THE] 4 
DURING AND BEHIND THE ROLLING] T 
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Fd THREE VICKERS MACHINE-GUN CREWS IN ACTION, GIVING SUPPORT TO INFANTRY 
IN A DRIVE BY BRITISH TROOPS SOUTH-WEST OF TILLY-SUR-SEULLES. 

















“2 BRITISH TROOPS ADVANCING TOWARDS CAEN, WITH THE SUPPORT OF SHERMAN TANKS, 
‘ IN THE OFFENSIVE WHICH PRECEDED THE CAPTURE OF THIS IMPORTANT TOWN 
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THIS STREET IN CAEN, ITS BUILDINGS REDUCED TO RUBBLE BY ALLIED AIR AND ARTILLERY 
A BRITISH OFFICER MAKING HIS WAY INTO THE RUINED OUTSKIRTS OF CAEN, BOMBARDMENT AND GERMAN MINES, HAS BEEN CLEARED OF ,DEBRIS BY BULLDOZERS. 
ENTERED BY BRITISH AND CANADIAN TROOPS ON JULY 9. ; nee ee NEES eee 




















TANKS OF A BRITISH ARMOURED UNIT, FOLLOWING THEIR OWN TRACKS ACROSS 





OF MEN OF THE FAMOUS SIXTH AIRBORNE DIVISION IN THE CEMETERY OF RANVILLI 


d t GRAVES 


ne 


A FIELD, ARE MOVING UP FOR THE FINAL ASSAULT, ON CAEN. 4 4 .. £WORCH. A MEMORIAL HAS BEEN ERECTED TO THEM INSIDE THE CHURCH. 
ne ere NN i A eee AE ER chdhcncanataienantndasndeatiii SAE Ae a eee SEPIA a Ae Sb a Se RE Se Be ou 
Most of the pictures on these two pages deal with the period immediately before road junction and sixth largest port in France, is the biggest French town yet || we 
and after the successful assault on Caen, showing infantrymen, gunners and liberated by the Allies, and its port is said to be capable of handling as much = 
armoured units taking part in the final advance. The town was captured on cargo as Cherbourg. Its streets and buildings suffered heavily in the Allied air bu 
July 9, British tanks and infantry being the first to enter it and later meeting and artillery bombardment which preceded the assault, and were even further 


— 
= 


the Canadians, thrusting in from the west. Caen, Normandy’s most important damaged by German mines and counter-bombardment after its occupation by 
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THE | AFTERMATH OF WAR, IN PICTURES TAKEN 
LING | TIDE OF BATTLE IN NORMANDY. 











TAKING NO CHANCES WITH SNIPERS, THESE BRITISH TROOPS, ENGAGED IN THE BATTLE 
FOR CAEN, ARE FIRING INTO GERMAN DUG-OUTS—A POPULAR HIDING-PLACE. 
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BRITISH INFANTRYMEN AND TANKS PUSHING ON PAST THE VILLAGE OF GRUCHY AFTER 


BREAKING DOWN THE GERMAN RESISTANCE ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF CAEN, 


ANKS 
TOWN 


om 

















THAT REMAINED OF THE GERMAN FIELD COMMANDANT’S OFFICE IN CAEN WHEN THE TOWN 
WAS ENTERED BY OUR TROOPS. THE BUILDING WAS THE HOTEL D’ANGLETERRE. BRITISH INFANTRYMEN, WIELDING AN ANTI-TANK PIAT 200 YARDS FROM 
THE ENEMY, ARE COVERING A DEMOLISHED ROAD BLOCK OUTSIDE CAEN. 
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HEAVILY CAMOUFLAGED BENEATH TREES, THIS IS AN ALLIED FORWARD COMMAND POST IN THE 4 ? A DUG-IN GERMAN TANK KNOCKED OUT DURING THE BATTLE FORK CAEN v 
he AREA OF LA HAYE-DU-PUITS. THE LORRIES IN THE FOREGROUND ARE PORTABLE MAP-ROOMS. 4d ITS GUN, UNTIL IT WAS SILENCED, COMMANDED THE LEBISEY-CAEN ROAD A 
| EA ORE Rt AR LI EA EE ER RTT GO Si ie 5 EEE EA aly ET a RE RO Re NE EE a 
scoumaied our troops. One of the earliest actions which made possible the capture of Caen inscribed ‘‘ June 1944," and a marble cross at whose centre ic ite Pegasus 
in yet was the gallant seizing of a bridgehead by the now famous 6th Airborne Division, a circular disc inscribed to the 6th Airborne Division. Latest despatches at the 
much and one of our pictures shows the cemetery in which many of these men are time of writing report another Allied offensive south-west of Caen, aimed towards 
ed air buried. The cemetery lies on the south side of the church at Ranville, and in Evrecy in the bulge beyond the River Odon, with other infantry and tanks 
urther it a memorial has been erected bearing two bronze plaques, a rectangular plate fighting along the road to Villers Bocage. 
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ON THE WESTERN FRONT: SCENES FROM THE BATTLE | 
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AMERICAN ENGINEERS EXAMINING A GERMAN II-IN. GUN BLOWN OUT -OF ITS CONCRETE 
EMPLACEMENT IN NORMANDY BY THE FORCE OF OUR ALLIED BOMBARDMENT. 
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TT Se 
AN OBSERVATION TOWER NEAR CHEUX, WITH AN EXTENSIVE VIEW OF ENEMY 
TERRAIN, FROM WHICH R.A. SPOTTERS WERE PLOTTING GUN POSITIONS . 
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CITIZENS OF CAEN “ KEEPING HOUSE” IN THEIR FAMOUS CATHEDRAL, WHERE MANY 4 
VILIANS SOUGHT REFUGE DURING THE BATTLE FOR POSSESSION OF THE TOWN. }} 
¥ 3 AT A FORWARD DRESSING-STATION IN THE ST. LO SECTOR GERMAN RED CROSS 

r4 MEN (LEFT) AND TWO U.S. MEDICAL OFFICERS (RIGHT) TREATING GERMAN WOUNDED. 
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_ See ene ereeereereesersreereeerterrerereererrereremeestmereemssee| |/sssa=resttess tte | 
ONE OF THE “ FAMILY CARS” TOWARDS WHICH GERMAN CIVILIANS SUBSCRIBED BEFOR ; AN AIRMAN’S VIEW OF A FIELD FULL OF GERMAN PPILONERS, CAPTURED IN THE ‘a 
THE WAR BUT NEVER RECEIVED, THEY WERE BUILT AS AMPHIBIOUS WAR BUGGIE CHERBOURG PENINSULA AND HERE AWAITING TRANSPORT TO PRISONER-OF-WAR CAMPS. 3 
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These pictures reflect various aspects of the war on the Western Front in 66-ft.-high observation tower built by British sappers on a spur of high ground 
Normandy. The first of them is an impressive example of the power of a few hundred yards north of Cheux, commanding an extearsive view of 
Allied bombardment, which in this case blasted a heavy I!-in. German gun enemy territory in the area of Hill 112. From this tower, watchers spot 
right out of its concrete emplacement and threw it down, a shattered relic, flashes of enemy guns and plot their position for counter-battery action by 
with its barrel pointing at its former site. The next two pictures show a the Royal Artillery. The upside-down German tank is an impressive tribute 
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TLE | ZONES OF BRITISH AND AMERICAN ARMIES IN NORMANDY. 
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A GERMAN TANK WRECKED AND TURNED TURTLE NEAR BRETTEVILLE, SOUTH-WEST 
OF CAEN, A TYPICAL RESULT ACHIEVED BY OUR ROCKET-FIRING TYPHOONS. 


SOON Nen” SUeNURNONNARANUNORUEERONURNLONERONNSEDNONSUNGERONURDSNNGRRENUDDONEGNORGUEONDNUNOTNGNDADGRROUNQEDNGONNNOAGRDNOOEDNOUANUNEONDNNNOOCEDEONENORNOEDAONERSONGEUNGONUEONSRDDUOEONNRURNNANOGENANDEONNENSONONOEEESANGEONNES 
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AND A VIEW INSIDE THE OBSERVATION TOWER, WITH WATCHERS REPORTING 
THE POSITION OF GUN-FLASHES TO CORPS ARTILLERY, FOR COUNTER-BATTERY FIRE. 
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U.S. TROOPS RESTING IN THE DAMAGED CHURCH OF ST. GEORGE D’ELLE, ONE 
BY THE AMERICANS IN THEIR SOUTHWARD DRIVE, 


a a rr — OF THE VILLAG CAPTURED 
E 

D CROSS CANADIAN TROOPS SEARCHING YOUNG GERMAN PRISONERS WHO SURRENDERED AFTER 
TOUNDED. f THE VILLAGE OF GRUCHY HAD BEEN BLASTED BY BRITISH ARTILLERY NEAR CAEN. 
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IID 
IN THE NORMANDY ' A BRITISH SOLDIER GIVING A DRINK TO A LONELY PUPPY IN THE DEVASTATED VILLAGE 
RECENTLY THE SCENE OF FURIOUS STREET-FIGHTING. 
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IN THE A DUMP FOR ALLIED TANKS, GUNS AND VEHICLES DAMAGED 


Z FIGHTING, WHERE TROOPS CAN HELP THEMSELVES TO URGENTLY-NEEDED “* SPARES.” : OF TILLY-SUR-SEULLES, 
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CAMPS. 
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to the destructive power of our rocket-firing Typhoons, 


———— 


which are doing American medical men side by side attending wounded German soldiers, 
splendid work in Normandy. The domestic. scene inside Caen Cathedral por- to one of whom the U.S. officers are giving an emergency blood transfusion 
trays one of the few spots in that war-torn town where civilians were able an interesting example of modern medical treatment in the battle zone; 
to find safe refuge from the battle raging around them. The scone at the and the picture of the captured German Volkskraftwagen shows what really 
advanced field dressing-station in the St. Lo sector shows German and happened to Hitler’s much-publicised family car. 
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THE RED ARMY SURGES ON: IMPORTANT CITIES IN THE PATH OF BATTLE. 
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GRODNO, THE GERMAN-HELD FORTRESS GUARDING THE SOUTH-EASTERN FRONTIER OF 
EAST PRUSSIA, CAPTURED BY THE RUSSIANS ON JULY 16: AN ANCIENT CITY ON THE 
RIVER NIEMEN, 














THE CAPTURE OF VILNA ON THE NIGHT OF JULY 13: A RADIO PICTURE OF A 
SOVIET SELF-PROPELLED GUN PASSING A DISABLED GERMAN GUN. THE ENEMY GARRISON 
WAS COMPLETELY DESTROYED, 





PSKOV, AN ANCIENT CITY AND FORTRESS SOUTH OF LAKE PEIPUS, IN GERMAN HANDS, 
GUARDING THE ENTRANCE INTO LATVIA, ON JULY 17 IT WAS THREATENED BY THE 
SOVIET ARMY. 


On July 16 Grodno, the supremely important road centre and fortress on the Niemen, 
fell to the Russians, as the climax of a week of remarkable advances in the north, 
with the object of cutting off the German General Lindemann, who was menaced 
from Pskov, south of Lake Peipus, along a liquid front including Dvinsk, Kovno, 
Dorshanishki, and Grodno. Since the opening of the offensive on June 23, the 
Red Army has inflicted casualties on the Wehrmacht of 250,000 killed and 130,000 
prisoners, excluding wounded, probably one-fifth of the German effectives on the 
Eastern Front. Meanwhile, Lindemann's plight has daily grown worse, and authorities 
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PINSK, POLAND, THE FORTIFIED BASE IN THE PRIPET MARSHES, CHIEF JUNCTION EAST 
OF WARSAW, CAPTURED BY STORM ON JULY 14. A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CITY AND 
(CENTRE) ITS MARKET-PLACE. 
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DVINSK, A LARGE CITY AND IMPORTANT FORTRESS ON THE RIVER DRINA IN LITHUANIA, 
150 MILES SOUTH-WEST OF RIGA, ON WHICH TWO RUSSIAN ARMIES WERE CONVERGING 


ON JULY 17, THREATENING GENERAL LINDEMANN. 
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AN AERIAL VIEW OF KOVNO, LITHUANIA, ON THE NIEMEN, A LARGE CITY DATING FROM 
THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY, WHICH THE RUSSIANS WERE APPROACHING ON JULY - 17. 
IT LIES ABOUT 40 MILES FROM EAST PRUSSIA, 


consider that his only possible hope of extricating his divisions from Latvia and 
Lithuania is to slip through the closing bottleneck, now under 100 miles, and reach 
Koenigsberg. To do this he must fight a successful delaying action on the line of 
the Latvian frontier, roughly through Pskov, Ostrov, and Sebej to Dvinsk. At the 
time of writing he appeared to be still clinging to the Baltic States, although obviously 
imperilled by the piercing of the Niemen River line far behind his front. Meantime, 
the German losses at Vilna and Grodno have been heavy, both in men and materials, 
and with no sign of any counter-offensive. 
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THE WEEK’S LEADING 
PERSONALITIES. 
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MR. CHARLES E. BYLES. % 
Mr. Charles Byles, well known to readers of ‘‘ The 
Illustrated London News” as the writer of our 

‘Books of the Day” article since 1925, died on 
July 15. He was also, from 1908-38, Assistant Editor 
of “‘ The Illustrated London News.” Among his 
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KOENIG, C.-IN-C. OF THE FRENCH FORCES OF THE INTERIOR, ; 
WITH GENERAL MONTGOMERY OUTSIDE TH: LATTER'S NORMANDY H.Q. 


General Koenig, whose appointment as Commander-in-Chief of the French Forces of the 

Interior—the Maquis—was announced recently, is shown in our photograph whilst on a visit 

to General Montgomery at his headquarters in Normandy. General Koenig will be remembered 
for the heroic stand made by the forces under his command at Bir Hakeim. 
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published books are “ Hawker of Morwenstow,” 
** Life and Letters of R. S. Hawker,” and verse. 
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Melfa. Major Mahony established and held the 

bridgehead in the face of intense enemy fire and, 

despite serious wounds, went from section to 
section, personally directing the fire. 








j LIEUT.-COLONEL LORD SOMERS. 

The Chief Scout of the British Commonwealth and formerly 

Governor of Victoria, Lord Somers died on July 15. He 

served with great gallantry and distinction in the 1914-18 

War ; he was successful and very popular in Australia, and 

he rendered services to the Boy Scout Movement which made 
him the obvious successor to its famous founder. 
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BRIG.-GENERAL THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Brig.-General Roosevelt, the eldest son of Theodore Roose- 
velt, later President of the U.S., has died from heart failure 
at the age of fifty-six while on active service in Normandy. 
' He had a distinguished business as well as Army career, and 
[™ led the Naleo-ieaseaie Field Museum Expedition to 
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China and Indo-China in 1928-29. 

















MAJOR J. KEEFER MAHONY, V.C. AWARDED THE V.C. FOR GREAT GALLANTRY IN ITALY: FUSILIER FRANCIS A. 
Awarded the V.C. for great gallantry in Italy on JEFFERSON OF THE LANCASHIRE FUSILIERS. 
May 24, 1944, Major John Keefer Mahony, the On May 16, 1944, during an attack on the Gustav Line, an anti-tank obstacle held up some of 
Westminster Regiment (Motor), Canadian Army, our tanks, leaving the leading company of Fusilier Jefferson’s battalion to dig in without tanks 
commanding “A” Company, was ordered to or anti-tank guns. The enemy counter-attacked with infantry and two Mark IV. tanks. He seized 
establish the initial bridgehead across the River a Piat gun and, running forward alone under a hail of bullets, fired and knocked out the leading 


tank from a distance of only 20 yards. A double-page drawing of the event is on pages 98-99. 
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GENERAL DE GAULLE IN CANADA: THE FRENCH LEADER WITH i 
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The most outstanding of the officers who have spent prac- 
tically the whole of the war in the arduous service of hunting 
U-boats in the North Atlantic, Captain Walker, C.B., D.S.O., 
with three Bars, died recently. To his remarkable skill, 
coupled with eneimes perseverance, the victory over the 
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PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC 
EYE TO-DAY. 
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LADY MARY PALMER. 
The King has appointed Lady Mary Palmer as 
Lady-in-Waiting to Princess Elizabeth. This is the 
first appointment to her Royal Highness’s House- 
hold. Lady Mary is the third daughter of the Earl 





“—“¢ and Countess of Selborne. She is twenty-three, and 


has worked as a voluntary helper in day nurseries. 
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CAPTAIN RICHARD WAKEFORD, V.C. 
Awarded the V.C. for great gallantry in Italy on 
May 13, 1944, Lieut. (Temporary Captain) Wake- 
ford, the Hampshire Regiment, commanding the 
leading company on the right flank of an attack 
on two hills near Cassino, led his men up the hill 
although wounded in the face and both arms, and 
7, organised and led a force to deal with enemy 
opposition. He was next wounded in both legs, but 

still went on to reach his objective. 
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CAPTAIN F. J. WALKER, R.N. 


U-boats has been largely due. 





a eeameramnnismmp ame a rcertarareeces 1 
M. GEORGES MANDEL. } 


nae ain ta : + France has lost a true French patriot by the death of Georges 
MR. MACKENZIE KING, CANADIAN PRIME MINISTER. | Mandel, killed mysteriously whilst being transferred — 
Besides his visit to President Roosevelt in Washington, General de Gaulle ; the German authorities to the Santé Prison to be handed | 
went to Canada recently, where he was met in the capital by the Prime Minister, ' over to the French prison authorities. M. Mandel was | 


Mr, Mackenzie King. General de Gaulle has since returned to Algiers, where i French Minister for the Interior in the Reynaud Cabinet at | 
he received an ovation such as he has not had since his first arrival in Algiers. ‘ j 
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the time of the fall of France 
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A LANCASHIRE FUSILIER’S V.C.: FUSILIER JEFFERSON, SI 


DRAWN BY OUR WAR ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, TO WHOM THE [> 


THE LEADING TANK OF A GERMAN COUNTER-ATTACK BURSTING INTO FLAMES AFTER FUSILIER JEFFER 


Gustav Line in Italy which led to the award of the Victoria Cross to Fusilier of our tanks, leaving the leading company of Fusilier Jefferson's battalion to 
Francis Arthur Jefferson, the Lancashire Fusiliers (Ulverston, Lancs.). By his dig in on the hill without tanks or anti-tank guns. The enemy then counter- 
supreme gallantry in meeting, singlehanded, the leading German tank of a strong attacked with infantry and two Mark IV. tanks, which opened fire at short 
counter-attack, Fysilier Jefferson completely broke up the assault, in which the range, causing a number of casualties and eliminating one Piat group entirely. 


Our artist's drawing recreates a scene of gallantry in the battle zone of the during an attack on the Gustav Line. An anti-tank obstacle had held up some | 
Germans suffered heavy casualties. The action took place on May 16 this year, “As the tanks advanced towards the partially-dug trenches," says the citation 





,» SINGLE-HANDED, BREAKING UP AN 


) WHOM THE INCIDENT WAS DESCRIBED BY AN OFFICER WHO FOUGHT IN THE BATTLE. 


R JEFFERSON, STANDING UP UNDER A HAIL OF BULLETS, HAD FIRED HIS PIAT AT A RANGE 
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to the award, “ Fusilier Jefferson, entirely on his own initiative, seized a Piat, 
and running forward alone under heavy fire, took up a position behind a hedge; 
as he could not see properly, he came into the open, and standing up under 
a hail of bullets, fired at the leading tank, which was now only 20 yards away. 
It burst into flames, and all the crew were killed. Fusilier Jefferson then 
reloaded the Piat and proceeded towards the second tank, which withdrew 
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ATTACK. 
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ENEMY TANK 


OF 20 YARDS. 


By this time our own tanks had. arrived, 


before he could get within range. 
Fusilier 


and the enemy counter-attack was smashed with heavy casualties. 
Jefferson's gallant act not merely saved the lives of his company and caused 
many casualties to the Germans, but also broke up the enemy counter-attack 
and had a decisive effect on the subsequent operation. His supreme gallantry and 
disregard of personal risk contributed very largely to the success of the action." 
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THE ONWARD ADVANCE OF GEN. ALEXANDER’S 
WAR SCENES AT CASTIGLIONE, LAKE TRASIMENO, 


THE FORWARD MARCH IN ITALY: TROOPS OF A FAMOUS ENGLISH COUNTY REGIMENT 
PURSUING THE RETREATING ENEMY THROUGH CULTIVATED FIELDS. 


‘Gr 


Pes 
A VIEW ON THE HIGH ROAD TO CASTIGLIONE, SHOWING ENEMY DEMOLITION, zz oP 
u're 

WHICH CAUSED MANY DIVERSIONS, CASTIGLIONE STANDS ON THE HILL BEYOND. ™~ - 





IN THE WAKE OF THE RETREATING GERMANS : THE CHAOTIC EFFECT OF AN ENEMY AMMUNITION 
DUMP AFTER IT HAD BEEN DESTROYED BY BRITISH BOMBERS. . 
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Ovk pictures give some indication of the terrain and other proceedings in the 

northward march of Marshal Kesselring’s retreating army, who at the present 

time, after setting a runaway race, on July 7 took a stand before Leghorn to Anzona 

in order to complete his Gothic Line with its 6000-ft.-high peaks. Castiglione, a 

, : Ma ig , ™ i; picturesque town in-a peninsula jutting into the blue-green Lake Trasimeno, ‘was one 
— ee = of the towns in which the enemy showed fight. It rises to a’ height from which 

LE ye eli i IRR A Het Ay ire area eed the Germans watched the Eighth Army advance along both banks of the lake. They 
al MUNICATIQNS. ABOVE IS A PARTISAN GUARDING GERMAN PRISONERS. } were forced to retire on June 30, after they had laid plentiful mines and carried 
oe * out wide demolition. They used their precious Tiger tanks to try and prevent the 

advance along Lake Trasimeno, but failed, and similarly used their heaviest guns 
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IDER’s ARMIES AS GERMANS RACED NORTHWARDS. 
ENO, AND ELSEWHERE; THE FRENCH ENTRY INTO SIENA. 
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JUNE 30. IN THE DISTANCE IS LAKE TRASIMENO, - SS 
WHILE BRITISH GUND S WERE TRAINING THEIR POUNDER GUN ON 


TS DOGGEDLY PROCKEDED WITH THEIR HARVESTING. 


CASTIGLIONE 


ee "BORDERS OF LAKE TRASIMENO, A LITTLE TOWN BADLY DAMAGED BY SHEL 
E, ON THE 


age 


FRENCH TROOPS ENTERED SIENA ON JULY 3, THIRTY MILES FROM FLORENCE. 
THEY RECEIVED AN’ ENTHUS WELCOME, BUT PRESSED ON IMMEDIATELY. 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF ACCURATE BOMBING: THE DAMAGE EFFECTED BY R.A.F. 


TO THE MARSHALLING YARDS AND | SHEDS AT THE PORT OF PIOMBINO USED BY THE MANS. i ‘ 4u =~ 
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against the French, endeavouring to prevent the capture of Siena, only second to Florence a 
as the centre of medieval Italian art. They entered it on July 3, but only paused ne a0 — . t— 
resent long enough to raise triumphantly the Tricolour with the Cross of Lorraine, and passed ' ’ a 4 
nzona grimly on in pursuit. They were given a great welcome, heartier than that in Rome. es a the. ' 
ne, a Roses were thrown into jeeps and women pressed carefully hoarded bottles of wine ta 
one upon them. These are De Gaulle's men who crossed the Garigliano mountains, out- 


which distancin ven i i i 
g even thelr own guns, and they said they had still s long way to go, THE ENTRY OF THE FRENCH INTO SIENA: ENTHUSIASTIC 
THE FRENCH RAISED THE TRICOLOUR BEFORE 


Pea ae 


CROWDS OUTSIDE THE 


They Thanks to clever out-manceuvring tactics, the Germans had no time to damage the IL CAMPA. PASSING ON. 


arried city and its treasures. The Italian Partisans have proved very useful in mountain 
t the warfare and in cutting the enemy communications. 
guns 
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HE invasion of Normandy, perhaps the 
most dramatic event of the war, and 
the Russian offensive, the greatest and most 
exciting ever launched by our allies, have 
naturally tended to squeeze the doings of the 
Central Mediterranean Force out of the news. 
And it may be admitted that the Italian 
campaign is on a small scale by comparison 
with that in progress in Russia, while its pos- 
sibilities are less than those of the campaign 
in Normandy when the latter has reached its full develop- 
ment. The great characteristic of Italy as a theatre of 
war in relation to the rest of Europe must always be the 
Alpine barrier, which starts just above the Riviera, curves 
round Piedmont, Lombardy and Venezia, and links at the 
head of the Adriatic with the mountain masses of the 
Balkan Peninsula. This is an immensely formidable barrier. 
It is true that it is one which has been pierced by count- 
less armies and that prolonged campaigns have been fought 
actually within the mass, especially in the valleys between 
Dauphiné and Piedmont. Yet, on the whole, modern con- 
ditions, which favour the attack in the plains, tend to favour 
the defence in the mountains. The brilliant manoeuvres 
of masters of mountain warfare, such as Victor Amadeus II. 
of Savoy and the Prince de Conti in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, would not be possible to-day. The early warning of 
them which would reach the enemy from the air would 
commonly be fatal to their success. The range of modern 
weapons also compels an army using a river valley or a pass 
to clear its flanks to a much greater distance than of old, 
when a few hundred yards of space provided safety from 
flanking fire. This is a brake upon progress along such 
passages. An old-time army would have got up the Liri 
Valley quicker than ours did at the beginning of the 
offensive. 

Nevertheless, mountain barriers can be pierced even 
to-day, and indeed pierced very rapidly should there be 
any weakening in the resolution of the defence. At the 
present moment there are signs of such weakening in Italy, 
though it is only in an early stage. The enemy’s forces 
have been deeply shaken by their reverses, their heavy 
losses and their difficulties in movement brought about by 
the unceasing attacks of the Allied air forces. Handled 
with great skill by an able commander, posted in one 
position after another of great natural strength, some of 
them almost impregnable, they have. put up a stiff resistance 
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MOVING ON IN ITALY. 
By CYRIL FALLS. 


moments when his retreat was in complete disorganisation 
and some of his formations became a mob, on the evidence 
of escaped British prisoners of war who have since reached 
our lines. Rearguards slightly more stout than the rest, 
and the Apennines with their numerous ribs, saved these 
formations from destruction, but it will be long before the 
troops concerned in this sauve-qui-peut entirely shake off 
its effects. 

The more numerous and significant the events in other 
theatres of war, the more slowly do matters appear to move 
in any particular theatre. It is not easy to remember 
that it was only on the morning of May 12 that the Allied 
offensive in Italy began and only on June 4 that Rome 
was reached. From the Garigliano to its present position 
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A MAP OF THE ITALIAN FRONT ON JULY 17: THE FIFTH 

ARMY WERE ONLY SIX MILES FROM LEGHORN, AND THE 

EIGHTH HAD TAKEN AREZZO. DESPITE STUBBORN 

GERMAN RESISTANCE, GENERAL ALEXANDER’S ARMIES 
WERE PROGRESSING STEADILY ONWARDS. 
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Leghorn the 
Fifth Army 
has covered 
220 miles; 
from Rome it 
has covered 
over 140 miles, 
The only time 
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occur, Kesselring, for his part, would probably 
conform by withdrawing to the Alps on either 
side of the Swiss frontier. But let us consider 
the- various courses which may be open to 
General Alexander. He will come down into 
a great plain through which the Po runs from 
west to east, a long, winding river, with 
countless tributaries, some of them in them- 
selves considerable rivers, entering the main 
stream on the left bank from the Alpine valleys 
and on the right from those of the northern Apennines. 
The Po and its tributaries have often afforded defensive 
positions in the past, and some of the latter, such as the 
Trebbia, have given their names to famous battles in a 
region where battlefields are countless. They should 
not, however, prove very serious obstacles where there is 
room for manoeuvre, and otherwise the country is very 
open except in the neighbourhood of the greater cities. 

Broadly speaking, General Alexander would have five 
courses between which to choose: penetration down the 
Save Valley in the general direction of Belgrade; pene- 
tration towards Vienna through Carinthia; penetration 
towards Innsbruck by the Brenner; penetration towards 
Chambéry and Lyon from Turin; and penetration towards 
Marseilles by the Riviera route. I think we may straight- 
way rule out the third; for I cannot imagine the Brenner 
being forced unless the enemy collapsed completely. The 
first might be a shade more practicable, but it would be 
difficult enough, and even if success attended it, the damage 
done to Germany would not be vital. We should be 
wading knee-deep in the dreary morasses of present-day 
European politics, where the only alternative to the Nazi 
régime on the one hand, or internal battles on the lines 
of the Kilkenny Cats on the other, seems to be to “ bring 
in the Communists,’’ whose past record is dubious and 
who are ardent grinders of their own axes even to-day. 
(I am wgndering how long it will be before Mr. Churchill 
is urged to “‘ bring in the Communists ”’ over here.) The 
fourth and fifth, Chambéry and Marseilles, might possibly 
be combined, and the latter might be carried out with 
the aid of an amphibian operation along the coast. But 
again we should have to take into account the general 
situation. If the front in Northern France were on the 
move and had drawn in some of the German divisions 
now stationed in the south, invasion from Italy might 
prove of the utmost value. Possession of Corsica would 
in such a case be a useful asset. 

I must own that I have always been attracted by the 
second; that is, an advance in the direction of Vienna. 
The country is not quite so difficult as is commonly sup- 
posed. When the roads were not as good as they are 
to-day, in 1797, Bonaparte raced through it, though opposed 
by the second of then living soldiers, the Archduke Charles. 
Here in front of Klagenfurt, the Austro-German armies 
assembled in very great strength, and late in the season 
at that, in the year 1917, to deal the Italians a blow which 
at one moment looked like driving them out of the war, 
and was, in fact, halted only on the Lower Piave just short 
of Venice. Austria to-day forms an integral part of the 
Reich and there is no great barrier between it and Bavaria. 
Naturally, I am not considering any such operations, apart 
from the general progress of the Allics. I am, in fact, 





























THE NORMANDY FRONT: ON JULY 16, A DOUBLE THRUST AT NIGHT, BETWEEN THE ODON AND 
ORNE, GAVE THE SECOND ARMY MORE COMMANDING GROUND. ON THE WEST FLANK: FURTHER 
WEST THE AMERICANS WERE ASTRIDE ST. LO, AN IMPORTANT ROAD JUNCTION. 

Our three maps indicate the three principal fronts at the hapioning of this week. The Russian tidal wave continued 

i of East Prussia, with no sign yet of a German stroke or 
counter-stroke. Lindemann’s army in Latvia and Estonia was in growing danger unless he could effect an orderly 
retreat to Koenigsberg. In Italy, the stubborn German resistance at points still short of the Gothic Line confounded 
optimistic expectations. Normandy remained a crucial front, where the best 

. Allies. Both outflanking moves at Caen failed to succeed. 
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unchecked. nm July 17 it was approaching the frontiers 


in patches. This will generally be found the case with 
German troops, however great their extremity and however 
much their spirit may have declined. It was certainly so 
on November 10, 1918. But this resistance has not been 
comparable to that by which we were at first opposed, 
and, if it be objected that it is being carried out only by 
rearguards, | would answer that it is being overcome only 
by advanced guards. Desertion, drunkenness, straggling 
and * packing up" when outflanked have become com- 
moner. I am not underrating the task which has been 
accomplished by the Allies in this arduous pursuit over 
one of the most difficult of campaigning grounds on the 
heels of a well-armed and well-led foe. Yet I do not think 
they could have accomplished what they have but for a 
considerable deterioration in the German Army in Italy. 
And that they have been able to accomplish so much 
appears a good augury for the future. 

The enemy has had two main objects in delaying our 
advance as much as possible. First of all he desires to 
perfect the defences of the “ Line of the Goths” by which 
he hopes to bar our way to the basin of the Po. Secondly, 
he wants to reorganise behind these defences a number of 
his divisions which are not at the moment fit to be put 
into a battle and some of which are little more than shells. 
As I imagined would be the case, his fortifications follow 
the southern slopes of the Apennines from a point on the 
west coast probably south of Spezia and reach the Adriatic 
in the neighbourhood of Rimini. It is the last position 
whereon he can defend the Po basin, and he will probably 
put up a resistance upon it sufficient to necessitate a deploy- 
ment of considerable strength on the part of the Allies 
and perhaps a certain amount of delay. Yet I am much 
mistaken if we are going to have anything like the trouble 
in piercing it that we experienced between Cassino and the 
sea last May. Looking simply at an orographical map, 
one might conclude that this would make one of the 
strongest positions in the world, but the enemy will not 
be allowed to keep it adequately supplied. If he could, 
he is no longer the foe of the Cassino Line. There were 





German troops are opposed to the 


himself for a few days on to the 
shores of Lake Trasimeno. More recently 
he put up strong resistance between 
Arezzo and Poggibonsi, but has been 
compelled=to resume his retreat. All this 
represents not only a fine feat of arms, 
but also a remarkable administrative 
effort. The restoration of railways, roads 
and bridges ; the maintenance of the flow 
of supplies without the capture of a single 
major port since the May offensive began ; 
and, on top of all this, the provision of 
food for large sections of the Italian 
population in the territory occupied—all 
this is evidence of an efficient and 
smoothly-running administrative machine, 
with the work of the British and American 
engineers especially notable. I find 
evidence of great confidence that this 
advance will be continued .into the Po 
basin, despite the strength of the new 

















defensive line by which the two armies 
are now faced. I admit that there was 
also confidence in the winter offensives and 
that they proved disappointing, but it is 
now a beaten army which is being pursued 
and will be attacked when it takes up its 
position on the “ Line of the Goths.” 

It may well be that the gredt plain of Northern Italy 
will not be reached quite as soon as is expected, but it 
already becomes worth while to consider the next action 
to be taken. General Alexander has recently been. home 
to report and to discuss the situation, but I should imagine 
that his plan after entering the plain has been left to be 
governed by the conditions then obtaining. These must 
be influenced by those in other theatres of the war. For 
instance, it is not impossible that Russian victories will 
bring about an abandonment of the Balkans by the 
Germans and a withdrawal to the Danube. If this should 


THE RUSSIAN FRONT: WITH THE CAPTURE OF GRODNO, THE KEY CITY 
ON THE NIEMEN, LINDEMANN’S ARMY GROUP IN LATVIA AND LITHUANIA 
FACED A FAST-NARROWING BOTTLENECK TO EAST PRUSSIA. 

A NEW RUSSIAN OFFENSIVE OPENED TOWARDS LVOV. 


MEANWHILE 
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banking upon the campaign in Normandy proving success- 
ful and leading to deep penetration into France, and upon 
the Russians forcing their way into East Prussia and 
through Central Poland towards Silesia., None of the 
courses open to General Alexander may be ideal, but he 
must make the most of them, because it would be un- 
thinkable to relax the pressure which he has hitherto 
exerted upon the Germans, or to allow them to defend 
the mountain passes cheaply. Hitherto Italy has proved 
a very expensive theatre for Germany, and the large re- 
sources which the Allies have put into it have been justified. 
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MEDIAZZVAL SAN GIMIGNANO AND ITS TOWERS: MORE GERMAN VANDALISM. 


CRUEL _ fate—so 

frequent where the 
Germans are concerned 
and so wanton and 
vicious—has befallen the 
picturesque little 
eleventh-century town of 
San Gimignano, in Tus- 
cany, situated a few 
miles from Siena. Occu- 
pied by the French on 
July 13 without oppo- 
sition, who were careful 
not to fire on the hill-top 
silhouette of medieval 
towers for which it is 
notable, the Germans, 
having pulled back their 
heavy guns to positions 
farther north, bombarded 
San Gimignano for thirty 
hours, and it has been 
reported to be now almost 
in ruins. A medieval 
town on heights, auaint 
and unspoiled in charac- 
ter, it has for centuries 
been remarkable for its 
many square towers and 
buildings of interest re- 
lating to the Guelphs. 
Among these sites are (or 
were) the Palazzo 
Comunale, with pictures 
and frescoes by Gozzoli, 
Lippo Memmi, and Filip- 
pino Lippi; the Palazzo 
del Podesta, built in 
1250; the cathedral 
church of La Collegiata, 
of the eleventh century, 
with frescoes by Ghirlan- 
daio; Sant’ Agostino, 
built in 1280, with fres- 
coes by Gozzoli ; and the 
church of San Girolamo, 
also with early frescoes. 
It is being suggested 
that one way to prevent 
this spiteful vandalism 
is to notify the Germans 
that for every historical 
building, castle or church 
they wantonly destroy, 
the Allies will level to 
the ground two of their 
similar anciént monu- 

ments and buildings. 





THE PICTURESQUE ELEVENTH-CENTURY MEDIZVAL TOWN OF SAN GIMIGNANO, NEAR SIENA, SHOWING ITS NOTABLE SQUARE TOWERS. THE GERMANS, HAVING 
RETREATED FROM IT ON JULY 13, PROCEEDED TO POUND IT WITH HEAVY ARTILLERY FOR THIRTY HOURS, AND IT IS NOW REPORTED IN RUINS. 








OR TOWERS OF THE GUELPHS, THE LATTER 


THE OLD PALAZZO DEL PODESTA IN SAN GIMIGNANO, SHOWING ITS HIGH TOWER, THE TORRI DEGLI ARDINGHELLI, 
PALAZZO DEL PODESTA, 


THE TORRE DELLA ROGNOSA., IT WAS THE MAYORAL PALACE, BUILT IN 1270. ASSOCIATED WITH SAN GIMIGNANO;: VIEWED FROM THE 
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CAUGHT NAPPING—ANOTHER U.S. SEA VICTORY. 





WHILST A 


PALL OF SMOKE HANGS OVER TWO JAPANESE WARSHIPS (RIGHT), A BOMB IS SEEN EXPLODING NEAR AN ENEMY CRUISER 
OF THE PHILIPPINE SEA, WHICH EVENTUATED INTO A GREAT U.S. VICTORY. (Picture hy radio.) 


(RIGHT FOREGROUND) DURING THE BATTLE 


A GREAT AMERICAN SEA-AIR VICTORY IN THE PACIFIC: A JAPANESE BATTLESHIP OF THE ‘‘KONGO"’ CLASS (UPPER RIGHT) HAS BEEN HIT ON THE STERN BY U.S. CARRIER-BASED 
AIRCRAFT, WHILST OTHER ENEMY WARSHIPS TAKE EVASIVE ACTION. 


In a surprise attack on a strong Japanese fleet between the Marianas and the 
Philippines on the afternoon of June 19, U.S. carrier-based aircraft sank four, or 
possibly five, of its ships, damaged nine or ten others, some of them severely, and 
shot down fifteen to twenty enemy aircraft, all for the loss of forty-nine U.S. aircraft. 
Only the fall of night saved the enemy navy from as complete a disaster as that 
which it suffered in the battle of Midway, two years ago. In his report, Admiral 


Nimitz said: “‘ The enemy forces consisted of four or more battleships—one was 


damaged ; five or six aircraft-carriers—one sunk, three damaged; five fleet tankers 

three sunk, two damaged; and attached cruisers and destroyers—one of the former 
was damaged, and of the latter three were damaged and one of them is believed 
An unofficial summary of Japanese shipping losses so far states 


to have sunk.” 
of them warships. 


that 2468 ships have been sunk or damaged, 641 
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NEW ADDITIONS TO OUR FIGHTING POWER: 
FLYING BOMBS FROM START TO FINISH. 


THE MARK XI. VICKERS-ARMSTRONG LTD. (SUPERMARINE) SPITFIRE IN TYPHOON FIGHTER BOMBERS NOW CARRY TWO I000-LB. BOMBS: THE TWO BOMBS CAN BE SEEN 


FLIGHT. IT IS USED FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC RECONNAISSANCE DUTIES. 


The Spitfire XI. is an all-metal single-seat low-wing monoplane, powered by a Rolis- 

Royce Merlin 61, 63 or 63A engine of over 1650 h.p. It is used for photographic 

reconnaissance duties. It has a Rotal four-blade constant speed propeller, and later 

Mark XI. Spitfires have a retractable tail-wheel unit which is hydraulically operated. 
The cameras are fitted in the fuselage. 





BEING FITTED UNDER THE WINGS. 


The Hawker Typhoon fighter-bomber, which has been used with considerable success with rocket projectiles, has now 
been fitted to carry a 1000-lb bomb under each wing, giving it an operational load more than twice that of the 
medium bombers with which the R.A.F. entered the war. The Typhoon was first employed to combat the “ tip-and- 
run”’ raids by F.W.190 fighter-bombers, then it became a fighter-bomber; next it was fitted to carry four rocket pro- 
jectiles under each wing; in its latest form it can be used for. dive-bombing, low-level bombing. or ground strafing. 


A REMARKABLE PICTURE OF THE LAUNCHING AND DESTRUCTION OF FLYING BOMBS. THE THREE PATCHES OF LIGHT, ONE IN THE AIR AND TWO ON THE WATER, MARK 
THE DESTRUCTION OF THREE BOMBS. 


During his recent tour of bombed areas in London, Mr. Herbert Morrison, Home Secretary and 
Minister of Home Security, answered a number of questions on the flying bomb. He said that the 
attacks could in no way affect the outcome of the war, except to give us one more reminder that 


CROMWELL TANKS ARE NOW MAKING THEIR DEBUT IN NORMANDY: THEY INCORPORATE 


A 75°MM. GUN AND A HIGH-CAPACITY BRITISH ENGINE. 


The Cromwell tank, which is now being used in Normandy, is one of the latest types of British 
cruiser tanks, and all reports indicate that it is proving a most reliable and effective addition to 
British armour on the Normandy front. These new tanks incorporate a 75-mm. gun and a high- 
capacity British engine, and our photograph shows one of these “land cruisers” being tested in this 


country before being passed for active service abroad. 


flying bombs destroyed has not been made public, it is known that the percentage is very high. 


THE BRITISH I7-POUNDER ANTI-TANK GUN: THESE GUNS ARE NOW BEING MOUNTED 
IN SHERMAN TANKS AND USED WITH GREAT SUCCESS IN NORMANDY. 


Designed to defeat German super-heavy tanks, the British 17-pounder anti-tank gun has done all 

that was required of it on the battlefield. The gun measures over 24-ft. from muzzle to trail, and 

has semi-automatic breach action, which gives it a very high rate of fire. It has a split trail for wide 

traverse and a muzzle brake to absorb recoil. Fixed ammunition is fired. Sherman tanks are now 
mounting these guns, and the conversion has been made in this country. 





launching bases and a very great number of them were put out of action. Had that not been done, 
the attacks would have been so much heavier that they might have been a serious interference with 
the war effort. The attacks on the bases were still going on, Mr. Morrison continued, and so were the 
the Nazi regime in Germany was a foul and beastly thing that had got to be wiped off the face of the special plans to prevent bombs from reaching their destination. Although the total number of 
earth. He assured his questioners that special steps were taken by the R.A.F. to attack the suspected 
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A THREATENED VIEW—DURHAM CATHEDRAL FROM RIVER AND RAILWAY. 





THE FAMOUS VIEW OF DURHAM CATHEDRAL AND THE CASTLE AS SEEN FROM THE RAILWAY. THE PROPOSAL TO BUILD A LARGE ELECTRIC POWER STATION IN THE 


CONFLICT of 

opinion is raging 
in Durham arising out 
of the proposal of the 
North-Eastern Electric 
Supply Company to erect 
a generating plant cost- 
ing £3,500,000 at Kepier, 
on the outskirts of the 
city. As has been stated 
in “* The Times,” an 
appeal on behalf of 
Bishop, the Chapter, 
the University, and the 
Durham Preservation 
Society has been lodged 
with the Minister of 
Town and Country Plan- 
ning for a public inquiry. 
The opponents of the 
scheme—and there are 
many—maintain that 
the erection of the plant, 
with two chimneys of 
350 ft. and three cooling 
towers of 260 ft., would 
seriously impair the 
amenities of the city 
and ruin the view from 
the railway of the 
Cathedral and Castle. 
The supporters of the 
scheme emphasise the 
benefits of industrial 
development and _ the 
considerably increased 
rateable value to the 
areas concerned. By a 
majority of slightly more 
than 2—I1, the city 
council decided not to 
oppose the proposal, pro- 
viding certain conditions 

were complied with. 


NEIGHBOURHOOD IS CAUSING SERIOUS ANXIETY, THE FEAR BEING THAT IT WILL RUIN THIS VIEW. A DRAWING BY SIR MUIRHEAD BONE. 





DURHAM CATHEDRAL, BISHOP’S PALACE, AND THE OLD BRIDGE AS SEEN FROM THE RIVER. ANOTHER DRAWING BY SIR MUIRHEAD BONE 
BUILDING ON THE FINEST SITE IN ENGLAND.” 
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WAR’S TRAIL OF DEVASTATION IN 
WRECKED IN FIERCE ARMOURED 


wenecasnenannnenny 


THE DEVASTATED MAIN STREET OF CAEN, 
IN THE BACKGROUND. THE CHURCH WAS BUILT IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


A PARTIALLY CLEARED STREET IN LA HAYE DU _ PUITS, WHERE CLEARING-UP WORK 
AS SOON AS THE TOWN HAD BEEN CAPTURED BY THE AMERICANS. 


WRECKAGE OF THE CHATEAU DE CAEN, HOME OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR—A PHOTOGRAPH 
TAKEN ON THE DAY CAEN FELL TO THE BRITISH AND CANADIAN 


SERVER LOOKS BEYOND A RUINED CHURCH TO A _ MASS 
ATTACK BY R.A.F. BOMBERS ON ENEMY. CONCENTRATIONS NEAR’ CAEN, 


LO OO OOO OO OO TO TO TN tt tt a 


THE SHELL-SHATTERED REMAINS OF ARDENNE ABBEY, NEAR CAEN, USED AS A GERMAN A BRITISH SERGEANT PHOTOGRAPHER IN CAEN FILMING A WRECKED HOTEL 
STRONG-POINT. BUILT BY TRAPPIST MONKS, THE ABBEY WAS 800 YEARS OLD. WHOSE NAME-PANEL STILL BLANDLY ANNOUNCES EVERY MODERN COMFORT! 


wal hee a 


In this extraordinary war, where major battle follows on the heeis ot its 36 hours, when thousands of first-line troops and the latest developments of 
predecessor, names become so confusing that they are often scarcely in the news modern warfare were involved on either side It fell to a simple pincer move- 
before they are forgotten. Caen, whose capture by the Allies may, in the long run, ment and the British victory and corresponding German defeat was of great 
spell the knell of German hopes in France, was being encircled by General Strategic consequence, in which the enemy suffered very heavy casualties he 
Montgomery for more than a fortnight before it fell, but the general assault on can scarcely afford. In this battle, an important preliminary was the Canadian 
this, the most important strategic city and port in Normandy, only occupied assault upon Carpiquet airfield and village on July 5, and entering the village 
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IN |NORMANDY: HISTORIC BUILDINGS 
RED (BATTLES ON THE ALLIED FRONTS. 
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OF LA HAYE DU PUITS RETURNING THEIR BELONGINGS IN WHE 
WHILE THE AMERICANS WERE STILL DRIVING GERMANS FROM THE TOWN. 


WORK THE INTERIOR OF CARPIQUET VILLAGE CHURCH, WRECKED BY SHELLS DURING THE 
BATTLE BETWEEN CANADIAN AND GERMAN ARMOUR FOR POSSESSION OF THE VILLAGE. 


PANELS ON THE WRECKED CHATEAU DE CAEN. THAT ON THE LEFT COMMEMORATES 


tAPH 
ITS ERECTION BY WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR AFTER THE VICTORY OF VARAVILLE IN 1059. 


A VIEW OF THE SHATTERED VILLAGE OF CARPIQU CAPTURED 
BY THE CANADIANS AFTER A FIERCE ARMOURED BATTLE ON JULY 4. 


~~. % +6 eS, t 


THIS CAFE-CUM-PETROL-STATION WAS THE FIRST POINT CAPTURED BY BRITISH z CANADIAN SOLDIERS EXAMINING THE REMAINS OF A GERMAN 20-MM. ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN 
TROOPS AS THEY BATTLED THEIR WAY INTO CAEN, { ON THE CARPIQUET AIRFIELD, WITH WRECKED HANGARS IN THE BACKGROUND. 


the débris of the ruined roads land between. A really big battle proceeded, and finally the Germans were defeated 
so opening the main road to Caen. Meanwhile the Americans were fighting strongly 
battle at La Haye du Puits, against the crack ‘‘ Das Reich" Division 
After a five days’ siege, La Haye, on the German left flank, was stormed by the 
Americans, the capture of this little town, a vital road and fail junction ear 
the western base of the Cherbourg Peninsula, representing another battle of note 


Savage and very close-range fighting through 
ensued, while other Canadians crossed the airfield to engage the hangars and 
administration blocks on either side. Their first rush cleared the country of another 
the enemy quickly, but he threw in new troops and Panzers, so that a fantastic 
action proceeded, the Germans holding furiously to the southern hangars and the 


illage Canadians to the northern, with the she!l-pocked stretch of runways a No Man's 
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WOOD COMES OF AGE. 


OOD is harder to come by at times than glass. 


discoveries of what could be done with wood to fit it for new 
purposes by altering its character and constitution. Such dis- 
closures had been long maturing. They began when the bark 
of the spruce, the heinlock, and the poplar were shown to be 
the cheapest basis for the paper the world needed for its news- 
They continued when it appeared that wood’s content of 
cellulose was available for many indispensable needs, from 
explosives to artificial fibres. When further it was shown in 
the stimulus of the war that its technical shortcomings could 
be ironed out, and that wood products could be so altered as to 
be barely recognisable as wood, then it might be said to have 
come of age. 

Its virtues were magnified, its defects made good, its 
versatility increased. The reduction of its defects of warping, 
due to swelling and shrinking, was the first mark of its adult 
standing. It is exemplified in moisture-resistant plywood. 
Plywood has been valued for centuries because available in 
sheets with properties more nearly uniform in all directions 
than ordinary wood; but moisture-resistant plywood is so 
different a thing as to be a new material to many intents and 
purposes. The significant step in its preparation was its bonding 
by weather-resistant glues. This imparted to its composition 
a character akin to a plastic material. The gums were in them- 
selves a contribution from the science of plastics. They were the 
water-resistant, phenolic resins which flowed from the disclosure 
by Dr. Baekeland of the ancestral plastic bakelite. 

This bonded plywood appeared early in dwelling-houses as a 
covering of walls or doors or window-frames glued over a light, 
structural framework. This was a departure from the conventional 
method, which favoured a heavy framework on which the cover- 
ing plywood was suspended as a dead load. Bonded plywood 
could be stretched over the light framework so that the weight 
was divided between the light framework and the glued-on 
panels. A further advance was made by the conversion by 
pressure of a number of thin sheets of plywood into blocks at 
the joints of the framework. The strengthening of the joints 
by binding them with metal bolts increased the overall strength of the 
fabrication, so.that it would support a much higher and heavier super- 
structure over its base. 

The first simple rectangular, or ‘“‘ Gothic,’’ superstructures were followed 
by glued, laminated arches of plywood. First, these were of the flat, oval 
type, and spans of 150 ft. replaced the small Gothic units. The flat arches 
were followed by thick, solid arches shaped at the factory and curved and 
tapered to follow the side-walls and roof-slopes, and to conform to varied 
concentrations of load. 

These first essays in curvature furnished ships’ keels and the like: but 
the moulding of weatherproof, resin-bended plywood into curved shapes 
has not stopped there. Ordinary die moulding, such as applied in some 
bakelite products, will not do. So another process has been adopted to 
meet the case, and is that of applying fluid pressure, or “‘ bag moulding.” 
Strips of plywood coated with glue are laid on the contours of a convex or 
concave mould, and are held in contact.with it by deflating or inflating a 
‘* pressure bag”’ over the mould till, pressed against it, the glue of the 
plywood has been set by heat. In the “ bag moulding’’ process, bigger 
curved units can be built up, such as will serve for small boat hulls, 
or for small aircraft parts. Complete ’plane fuselages can be made up 
of moulded units. 

A number of what figure as new woods have thus come into being. 
Impreg, the earliest of them, is a resin-treated, laminated wood, with a 
high resistance to moisture conferred on it by chemical impregnation of 
its cellulose fibre. Compreg is of the same family, with high pressures at 
high temperatures added to chemical impregnation, so that to a stack of 
plywood veneers homogeneity, density, and surface hardness are achieved. 
Of compreg, thick blocks can be built up and carved into propeller-blades. 

Hydroxlin is the mark of wood’s entry into the field of general pur- 
poses plastics, with all the apparatus of moulding powder and laminated 
sheets. Bits of hardwood waste are converted into a glossy, jet-black 
sawdust, dipped into weak acid or aniline to convert part of its cellulose 
into sugar, the cellulose remaining in the moulding mixture. Urallay is 
another plasticised wood, which is soaked in a solution of urea heated to 
boiling-point to bring it to this condition, Oak is favoured as 
the material for this treatment. This is a heavy wood, but 
balsa, the lightest of all woods, only half as heavy as cork, has 
also been pressed into service. The balsa-tree grows in the 
hothouse conditions of Ecuador, which from its balsa plantations 
commands 95 per cent. of the world’s supply. Its »wood, because 
of the close packing of its minute cells, offers itself readily to 
scientific treatment, which confers on it many of the properties 
associated with the plywoods already named, as well as its 
natural buoyancy and elasticity and an acquired surface hard- 
ness. It has been used in ‘planes, as well as in rafts; as 
plywood, in indoor installations, and as an insulating material. 

Wood in the foregoing examples has added to its recognised 
claims. As the substance of paper, it long ago reached maturity. 
As a reservoir of cellulose, it offers material for continuing 
discoveries and inventions; and its own natural properties are 
now being so controlled and balanced against one another as to 
fit it for competition with such powerful rivals as metals, glass, 
and ceramics. Yet the woods which have been submitted to 
the inventor are far outnumbered by those which we import in 
peacetime ready-made. Great Britain has been importing foreign 
woods since 1689, in the time of William III., though the dis- 
covery of a dug-out of oak or pine embedded in Scottish clay 
some 3000 years ago, and plugged with cork, suggested a 
Mediterranean origin, because cork grows nowhere else except 
in the Spanish peninsula and the cork forests of North Africa. 

In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, wood has been 
imported and exchanged everywhere from China to Peru, and 
Great Britain has levied increasing contributions on the 
British Empire, east,“west, north, and south. The future will 
increase the levy, for so much remains to be felled.” In 
Burma alone the forests still await full development. Teak 
we know almost as well as oak, but pyinkado and guijin are 
names familiar only to the timber-men of the trees, Yet 


print. 


pyinkado, the iron wood of Burma, is heavier and harder than teak and will outlast 


it, and guijin, which grows to 200 ft., with a go-ft. clean, straight bole, promises the 
E. S. Grew. 


perfect timber for the dancing-floor. 


The demands on it outrun 
the supply and grew notably in these war years, when the supplies were cut off ; 
but. the relation between supply and demand had then already been altered by the 


LAMINATED SHEETS OF PLYWOOD, 


WITH BAKELITE RESINOID, 








THE GUIJIN TREE OF BURMA, (DIPTROCARPUS ALATUS). 


Guijin grows to a height of 200 ft., with a straight, clean 
bole of 90 ft. It is among the heavy 
t' is of the future for constructional work. 


By courtesy of the Imperial Foresiry Institute, Oxford. 





THE BALSA-TREE OF ECUADOR. 


Balsa is the lightest of all woods 
and the Balsa-tree the fastest growing, 
rising in five years to 75 ft. to 80 ft., 
with a diameter of 2 ft. or 2 ft. 6 ins. 
Ecuador supplies 98 per cent. of 
balsa wood, which is now being used 
as resin-treated plywood in aeroplanes. 
By courtesy of Plantation Wood, Lid, 





woods, and one of 








THE WALLS IN A TRAIN CORRIDOR, 
By courtesy of Bakelite, Lid, 
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6 Sa have made a success of life, doing the things one wanted to do and being adequately 
rewarded for the effort, is surely an enviable thing. 
Salisbury, the artist, has good reason for the spirit of satisfaction which radiates from 


For that alone Mr. Frank O, 


his autobiography, ‘‘ PorTRAIT AND PAGEANT,” which John 
Murray publishes at 12s. 6d. From his boyhood he has worked 
hard and diligently; and because of his diligence he fulfilled 
the Biblical promise and stood before kings. In the reading of 
his memoirs it is obvious !he is both artist and courtier. Few 
living painters can have had more royal sitters or been more 
privileged in putting on canvas momentous events in the history 
of the past thirty years. If, as he says, an artist writes his 
biography on his canvases, Frank O. Salisbury, C.V.O., has 
spent the greater part of his life walking with kings and princes 
and the rich and famous of two continents. 

That, however, is by no means the full story ; nor is it a just 
appraisal. For, intermingled with stories of the commissioning 
and execution of portraits and such historic scenes as the Burial 
of the Unknown Warrior, the Coronation of King George in 1937, 
the Silver Jubilee Thanksgiving Service at St. Paul’s and the 
Signing of the Anglo-Soviet Treaty, there run the ideas of a man 
who thinks and feels deeply and is motivated in no small measure 
by the things of the spirit. One of Mr. Salisbury’s most popular 
pictures was the Burial of the Unknown Warrior, which he himself 
describes as his ‘‘ best contribution, historically and artistically, 
to our age,” and in connection with which he tells a curious 

‘story. The original title of the picture, suggested by the Dean 
of Westminster, was “‘ And they buried him among the kings.”’ 
The Commissioner of Works, however, vetoed the quotation, 
“saying that the Socialists and Labour Party would object!” 
The artist has some trenchant things to say on modern art and 
the Academy of to-day: ‘‘ Were a Romney or a Titian to appear 
to-day he would stand little chance of appreciation.’’ Altogether a 
book to be read and enjoyed, though I doubt whether Sir John 
Lavery wrote of trouble in his Jumber region. It is illustrated with 
many examples of Mr. Salisbury’s work. 

Another man who can tell a good story is A. D. Divine, 
the naval writer and correspondent. He has seized upon 
an excellent idea in “ Navies 1n ExitreE” (John Murray; 
12s. 6d.), for it is not everybody who knows what the 

ships and seanten of Poland, Holland, Belgium, Norway, the Fight- 

ing French, Greece and Yugoslavia have done and are doing to sweep 
the Hun from the Seven Seas. In almost every instance they fought 
against overwhelming odds, sometimes in the face of rank treachery ; they 
took considerable toll ; and when their ships and men had gone under, they 
set toand built new navies. What Mr. Divine says of the Poles in his first few 
paragraphs, for example, can be made applicable to most of the others. He 
writes: ‘‘ From the very beginning there was no hope for the Polish Navy. From 
the very beginning, on paper, the fight was not worth while. And yet to-day 
the Polish Navy is stronger than ever it has been in its history.” Knowing 
there was little hope, the Polish Government took a step unprecedented, I 
believe, in the annals of war. The three strongest units of the Navy, the 
destroyers ‘‘ Grom,” ‘‘ Blyskawica ’’ and ‘“* Burza,”’ were sent under secret 
orders to Britain two days before war began. They sailed in the blind faith 
that from Britain they would be able to fight a wider war. They did, as 

Divine adequately shows. I have read few more moving descriptions than 

that of the loss of ‘‘Grom” and the transference of her survivors from 

H.M.S. “ Resolution ”’ to “ Burza.” 

The Norwegian saga is no less enthralling. For the tragedy of what 
might have been, his account of the treachery of the men of Bordeaux 
which led to the melancholy action at Oran among other things, 
makes sorrowful reading, lightened, however, by gleams of heroism 
and true patriotism; as in the case of the captain of the sub- 
marine “ Narval,’’ who signalled ‘“‘ Treason all around me, I rally at 
a British port,” as he slipped away from Bizerta. An_ interesting 
point Divine makes is that in the Norwegian campaign alone the 
German Navy lost approximately one-third of its cruiser and destroyer 
strength, so that when, a month later, Holland was attacked and the 
great débdcle of the West began, Hitler was unable to exploit the 
seaward end of his success. 

It is with mixed emotions, in these days of bombing "planes and flying 
bombs, that one takes up the story of the Wright brothers and the birth 
of aviation. Did the success of these two young Americans bring good or 
evil upon mankind, and would the world be happier to-day had those experi- 
ments of forty years ago on the Kitty Hawk sand-dunes failed ? 
Whatever be the ultimate answer, ‘THz WriGHT BROTHERS,” 
by Fred C. Kelly (Harrap ; 10s. 6d.), can be set alongside the 
English artist’s autobiography in that it tells of man’s unwearying 
diligence in the effort to win success. The first three chapters, 
dealing with the boyhood and adolescence of Wilbur and Orville 
Wright, tend to deal in trivialities, but once the Writer gets 
down to the first stirrings of the belief that a flying machine 
is practicable, the story grips. 

One thing at least will astonish the English reader. America 
did not accept the Wrights until Europe had recognised and 
applauded their work. The neglect and snubs the inventors 
had to endure may be commonplace for most pioneers, but 
that even the American Press should fail to seize upon the 
discovery is contrary to our conception of its eagerness to 
exploit every sensation. Orville Wright’s wind-tunnel alone 
would provide any news-editor with a “scoop.” Wanting 
to know more about air pressure against aeroplane surfaces, 
he built a tunnel out of an old starch box. Eventually he 
and his brother developed the idea, and there is no doubt 
that their wind-tunnel experiments marked one of the 
turning-points in the history of human flight. 

In “ PoLanp’s ProGREss, 1919-1939 ” (John Murray ; 10s. 6d.), 
edited by Michael Murray, we are told nothing of her 
Navy, nothing of her Air Force. We are given, however, 
the splendid record of a people who, free and independent 
after «a century of foreign domination, built themselves 
a social and economic structure of which any nation 
might well be proud. It is tragic to think how much of 
their labour has been undone by the aggressor. But this 
pictorial record is such that one is convinced Poland and 
her people will speedily rebuild their cities, restore their 
arts and crafts and develop their natural resources when 
once peace is declared. They achieved magnificent results in twenty 


years ; they will achieve yet more magnificent in the years ahead. This handsome 
volume, with its Foreword by Sir Ernest Barker and its mass of facts and figures, 
constitutes a valuable handbook. 


W. R. CALVERT. 
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And what DOES the doetor order ? 


We've just had a glowing testimonial to , said Spire anyway? *We do make 
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Spire Nuts: 


| other types of Stop Nuts, you know. In 


** Assembly time is down by nearly 20%. | 
We've cut out fitting washers entirely, | 
of course, and once the job’s assembled | 
it stays put ' Your Spire Nuts are just | 
what the Doctor ordered.” 
Do we sound ungrateful if we say that | 
we're not terribly pleased with this 
letter? It’s good to hear that our 
friend is pleased with Spire Nuts but 
what kind of Spire Nuts is he using ? 
We don’t know. There are some 300 
various types already and new ones 
being designed every week. And who | 


fact we’re the biggest makers of Stop 
Nuts in the country. Should our 
friend be using one of these—a 
Simmonds or a Pinnacle perhaps? 


_ We don’t know. 


In short the Doctor hasn’t ordered 
anything. The patient has bought 
himself a * box of our pills’ and that’s 
not the best way to use Simmonds. 
We do know something about assembly 
and fixing problems and if you'll let 
us diagnose the case we’ll certainly 
help to find the best answer. Next 
patient please. 
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THE SIMMONDS NUT - PINNACLE NUT - SPIRE NUT 
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THE MESSAGE WENT THROUGH 


All wars have one battle in common, the battle of communications. 
It opens with the declaration of war and ends only when the last shot 
has been fired. In spite of enemy action, Cable and Wireless com- 
munication has never faltered. As the tempo of war rises so does the 
number of messages flashed across the world. 

Approximately two million words pass through the central telegraph station 
of Cable and Wireless every day. 

To meet the growth in traffic, forty-five new trans- 
mitting stations have been put into service since the 
war and more are being added. Because of this fore- 
sight and bold planning the messages still go through. 
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Si ds A ies Litaited, Great West Road, London. A Company of the Simmonds 
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WHAT TIME IS IT ‘OVER THERE’? 1? noon 
it's about: 











Photograph—Fox Photos. 


For generations the Matterhorn defied all efforts of climbers. 
It was eventually conquered. 

Industry is like that ; many things which seemed impossible to 
a past generation are rendered practicable to-day by improved materials 
and design. So it will be in the future also, when Reynolds Light 


Alloys will demonstrate their advantages in overcoming many mechanica 


problems which had hitherto seemed 
insurmountable. It is not too early to 
get in touch with us now regarding your 
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post-war planning. 
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BIRMINGHAM 


ASK 
A 
SAILOR 


Ask a sailor what he knows about Lister’s and 
he’ll tell you of engines standing up without a 
falter to hard work, ofteh in gruelling conditions. 
Sometimes it may be that “ sailors don’t care,’’ but 
they certainly do when it comes to equipment. 


Lister products are built to give service in the 
real sense of the word. Engines, generating 
plant, pumps, auto-trucks and the rest, they can 


all be depended on to do their work efficiently. 


LTD., DURSLEY, GLOS 


R. A  LISEER & Gi) 
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By Appointment to 
H.M. King George VI. 
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Maximum Prices : per bottle 25/3 ; Half bottle 13/3. Gt. Britain & Northern Ireland only 
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PRAMS & FOLDERS 
All the best babies have them COLLARS 
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PATONS 


SHOE AND BOOT 


LACES 





STAND THE TEST s “Guo 
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From your retailer 


with 
FOR BETTER SHAVES ~ WRIGHTS 


WM. PATON, LTD. - JOHNSTONE - SCOTLAND Coal Tar Soap 
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The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export, 
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CREATED FOR you BY 


ATKINSONS 


ture to the skin and brings it to 
life with lovely, harmonious colour. 
That’s because each Atkinson shade 
has been blended to match the living 
skin tissue. And Atkinsons Powder 
is as clinging as chiffon ; so try it for 
charming all-day beauty ! 


When lovely woman stoops to the 
folly of using a thick, heavy face 
powder, the result is a dead, mask- 
like make-up. But pretty women 
who are wise use Atkinsons No. 24 
Face Powder, a fragrant powder 
that gives an exquisite, velvety tex- 
Price 2/1 and 4/2 (including Purchase Tax) 
Shades: Rachel, Naturelle, Abricot, Ambree, Ochre-Rosee 
No. 24 FACE POWDER 


BY ATKINSONS, 24 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.t 


AP 1A-821-120 
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When you find Horlicks difficult to get, please 
remember that many have special need of it 


In emergency rations issued to soldiers, sailors, and airmen, Horlicks is an 
essential item. It was specially chosen for this purpose because it is exceptionally 
nourishing and sustaining. The makers of Horlicks are proud that it has helped to 
save innumerable lives. 

Large quantities of Horlicks are also required for hospitals, vital war factories, and 
the mines. This is why there are only limited quantities of Horlicks in the shops. So, 
when you find Horlicks difficult to get, please remember that many have special 
need of it. And make Horlicks by mixing it with water only. The milk is already in it, 
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| For 120 years the same 

| family have jealously 
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| tradition that 

_ ensures 
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way, M adam 


says OLD HETHERS 


> e youCca t buy Robins Barley Water in bottles for tt me bir YOU W 
SH 
TOOTHBRU | » well to take Old Hethers’ advice and make it f ur fr INS Pa t 
The strictly limited supplies | ®arley. The simple directions areon the tin ; and if you ca hold of a lem 
ra range for flavouring, use the juice of stewed or ti fruit; h r jar 


are being fairly distributed—but 


disappointments are unavoidable. 


SO DON’T BLAME YOUR 
CHEMIST 


BRISTLES : 2/- Plus Purchase Tax Sd. 
NYLON : 1/6 Plus Purchase Tox 4d. 


Made and guaranteed by JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
(Gt. Britain) Limited, Slough & Gargrave 7.15 | 


Barley Water from 


ROBINSON’S Eacurns 


‘Patent’ 
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Established 1820 





BARLEY | 


Chas. Mackinlay & Co. Led., Distillers, Leith, Scotianc 
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Guns are still a vital need, and the Motor Industry will continue to make 
them until the day of Victory. Then, the Industry will whole-heartedly 


support the Government with well-founded plans for full employment. 


THE MOTOR INDUSTRY 


MANUFACTURE DISTRIBUTION MAINTENANCE 


Peoduction Vig. bictoy 
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HOW DID THE TREE 
GET INTO THE BOTTLE? 


Recently, because of the war 
emergency, the words “synthetic 
rubber” have come before the 
publiceye. Yet in actual fact, the 
first substance resembling the 
natural rubber that grows in the 
rubber tree, the first synthetic (or 
substitute) rubber to come out 
of the Goodyear laboratories, was 
produced as long as 17 years ago. 
And the same painstaking and un- 
wavering application to research 
which evolved the first cube of 
syntheticrubber, and whichindeed 


e Another 





constitutes the very life-blood of 
progress itself, is to be found to- 
day—as it is always— inside the 
Goodyear research laboratories. 

In the new world that we are 
all to-day fighting to win—and for 
which Goodyear is everywhere 
battling in the front line— 
Goodyear will continue to play its 
part. That part, if the Goodyear 
research scientists have their say, 
will be the building of a life which 
will be easier and happier for 
more and more people. 


GOODZ YEAR 
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